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of real psychology was about to commence. In England
the case, though different, was scarcely better. The
philosophy of Locke, as a popular doctrine, had re-
mained nearly as it stood in his own book; which, as
its title implies, did not pretend to give an account of
any but the intellectual part of our nature; which, even
within that limited sphere, was but the commence-
ment of a system, and though its errors and defects
as such have been exaggerated beyond all just bounds,
it did expose many vulnerable points to the searching
criticism of the new school. The least imperfect part of
it, the purely logical part, had almost dropped out of
sight. With respect to those of Locke's doctrines which
are properly metaphysical; however the sceptical part
of them may have been followed up by others, and
carried beyond the point at which he stopped; the only
one of his successors who attempted, and achieved,
any considerable improvement and extension of the
analytical part, and thereby added anything to the
explanation of the human mind on Locke's principles,
was Hartley. But Hartley's doctrines, so far as they
are true, were so much in advance of the age, and the
way had been so little prepared for them by the general
tone of thinking which yet prevailed, even under the
influence of Locke's writings, that the philosophic
world did not deem them worthy of being attended to.
Reid and Stewart were allowed to run them down
uncontradicted: Brown, though a man of a kindred
genius, had evidently never read them; and but for the
accident of their being taken up by Priestley, who
transmitted them as a kind of heirloom to his Unita-
rian followers, the name of Hartley might have per-
ished, or survived only as that of a visionary physician,
the author of an exploded physiological hypothesis. It
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